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For MONDAY, May 11, 1812. 





Anecdotes of the Archbishop of Moscow ; with the Cere- 
mony of Prince Galitzin’s Funeral. 


[From Clarke’s Travels.] 


Curious contrast to the splendour in which we had hitherto 
belield Plato, archbishop of Moscow, was offered, during 

a Visit we made to him at the convent of Nicoll na Perrera, a 
seminary for young priests near the city. I bad long wished 
for an opportunity of conversing with this remarkable man, 
He was preceptor to the Emperor Paul, and is known to the 
world by his correspondence with Monsieur Dutens. Upon our 
arrival at the convent, we were told he was then walking in a 
small garden, the care of which constituted his principal plea- 
sure ; and the employment characterised the simplicity and in- 
nocence of his life. As we entered the garden, we found him 
seated on a turf bank, beneath the windows of the refectory, 
attended by a bishop, an old man his vicar, the abbe of the 
munastery, and some other of the monks. I could scarcely 
believe my eyes, when they told me it was Plato; for though I 
had often seen him in his archiepiscopal vestments, his rural 
dress had made such an alteration, that I did not know him. 
We was habited in a striped silk bed-gown, with a nightcap like 
the silk nets commonly seen on the heads of Italian postilions; 
anda pair of woollen stockings, with feet of coarse linen, fas- 
teued on with twine in an uncouth manner. He was without 
shoes, but a pair of yellow slippers lay at some distance. By 
his side, on the bank, was placed his broad-brimmed straw hat, 
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exactly modelled from the Athenian pileus, such as the patri- 
amhs of the Greek churcli have always worn, and such as the 
shepherdesses of the Alps gow wear. In the hat-band he had 
stuck a bunch of withered flowers, His white beard, added 
to the milduess and the animation of his countenance, gave'to 
his features a most pleasing expression. He desired to know 
who we were; and being answered, Englishmen; ¢ What!” 
said he, ‘ all English? [ wonder what your countrymen can 
find suflicicitly interesting in Russia, to bring you so far trom 
home ; and in such times as these” But having made this ob- 
servation in French, he looked cautiously around him, and be- 
gan to ask the monks, severally, whether they understood 
French. Finding them perfectly ignorant of that language, 

he bade me sit by him; while the rest forming a circle, he en- 

tertained us with a conversation, in which itliere was science, 

wit, and freedom, enough to astonish any traveller, in sucha 

country, and at such a period. Memory has scarcely retained 

even that part of it which coticertied the manners of his coun- 

trymen. 

© Well,’ said he, § you thought me perhaps a curiosity ; and 
you find me as haturally disposed for observativn ds you could 
wish,’ (pointing to his woollen stockings and bis strange dress,) 
* an old man bending with years and infirmities.’ i replied, 
that on the night of the ceremony of the resurrectien, I had 
the honour to see him in his greatest splendour, in the cathedral 
of the Kremlin. ¢ And what did you think of that ceremony? 
siid he. I answered, that ‘ I considered it as one of the most 
solemn I had ever witnessed, not excepting even that of the 
benediction at Ronie;’ ‘ and interesting ? added his emi- 
nence. © Very much so,’ saidf: at this he burst into a fit of 
latighiter, holding his sides, and saying, ‘ { had Jost a night's 
rest to attend the ceremony of a religion I did not profess, and 
called it interesting, 

We accompanied hiin round his garden, admiring the beauty 
of the situation, and the serenity of the climate. £ But do 
you,’ said he, * prefer our climate to your's” [ told him that 
I had found the Russian climate severe, but the cold weather 
in winter not attended by so much humidity as in England ; 
that the atmosphere was clear sud dry—* O yes,’ said he, ‘ very 
diy, indeed! and it has, in consequence, diied up all our fruit 
trees” 

Afterwards he inquired where we were going; and being 
told to Kuban, Tartary, and to Constantinople, ‘ God preserve 
me!” he exclaimed, € what a journey! But nothing is difficult 
to Englishmen ; they traverse all the regions of the earth. My 
brother,’ continued he, £ was a traveller, and cducated in your 
country, at Oxford ; but [ have never been any where, except 
at Petersburg and Moscow. I should have been delighted in 
tra- 
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tyvavelling, if L had enjoyed the opportanity ; for books of tia- 
yels are my favourite reading. I have jately read, and the 
significant smile by which the words were accompanigd conld 
not be misynderstood,* ‘ the voyuge of Lord Macartuey. . Lhe 
langhed, however, at the result of his brothes’s education. ‘ ‘Ife 
English,’ said he, § taught him io declaim, in their way: he 
used to preach his Give flourishing sermons to us Russians ; vey 
fine sermous! but they were all ‘translated from the E»glish. 
Some of your divines write beautifully, but with inconceivable 
freedom. [i was once discussed in an English sermon, whether 
a people had power to dethrone their king.” —* Your eminence 
may say more, said 1 ;‘ we had once a prelate, who, preaching 
betore lis sovereign, felt bimself at liberty to discuss his con- 
ductto his face.’ © Ll wish,’ said he, ‘ we had such a_ fellow 
here ;—but, aware of the interpretation which might be put 
upon his words, and perhaps not daring to ead with them, be 
added, after a pause, £ we would sead him fo enjoy the full l- 
berty of preaching in the free air of Siberia.’ He was , amused 
by a reply he once received from an English clergyman, of the 
factory at Petersburg, when asked if he intended to mary. “1f 
] am fortunate enough to become a bishop, I shall marry some 
rich citizen’s daughter, and live at wy ease.”+ 

He complained much of Dutens, for having published bis 
correspondcace, without his permission; saying he had therein 
endeavoured to prove that the pope was Antichrist; of which 
he was fully convinced: but that he much feared the resentinegt 
of the court of Rome. We told him, we thought his fears 
might now subside, as that court was no longer formidable to 
any one. ‘ Ob,’ said he, £ you do not know its intrigues and 
artifices : its character resembles that of the ancient Romans, 
patient in concealing malice, prompt ta execute it when oppor- 
tunity offers, and always obtaining its poiat to the end.’ He 
then spoke of Voltaire, and of bis correspondence with the 
late Empress Catharine. ‘ There was nothing,’ said he, ‘ of 
Which she was so vain, as of that correspondence. [ never saw 
her so gay, and in such high spirits, as when she had to tell me 
of having received a letter from Voltaire.’ 

He shewed us the apartments of the ancient patriarch who 
founded the convent, and built the church: these he endea- 
voured to preseive in their pristine state. ‘They consisted of 
3s[e¢ S€- 


* The Russians exulted very much in the failure of Lord Macart- 
ney’s embussy, to accomplish the object ef the mission to China: and 
I believe itis now generally known, that our want of success was ow- 
ing to the prompt mancuvres of the court of Petersburgh, with re- 
gard to that country. 

t The priests in the Greek church are allowed to marry, but not 
the bishops. 
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several small vaulted Gothic chambers, now containing the |i- 
brary. I took this opportunity to ask if any translation of thie 
classics existed in the Sclavonic language, among the manu- 
scripts dispersed in different libraries of the Russian monaste- 
tries. He answered me in the negative, and said they had no- 
thing worth notice until the time of the patriarch Nicon. As 
he was well versed in the Sclavonic, I questioned him con- 
cerning its relationship to the Russian. He assured me the two 
languages were almost the same, that the difference was only a 
distinction of dialect, and that neither of them had the smal- 
Jest resemblance to the language of Finland. 

In this convent, 150 students are instructed in Greek, Latin, 
and rhetoric. Aitera certain time they are sent to cotnplete 
their education in other seminaries at Moscow. The church is 
lofty and spacious ; the table for the sacrament, as in all other 
Russian and Greek churches, is kept in the sanctuary, behind 
the altar, where women are not permitted to enter. ‘The arch- 
bishop, who had visited our English church at Petersburg, ob- 
served that our table was uncovered, except when the sacri- 
ment was administered ; a degree of economy which he said 
he was unable to comprehend, or to reconcile with the piety 
and liberality of the English nation. What would he have 
thought, if he had beheld the condition of the communion ta- 
bles in some of our country churches? In Russia, they are al- 
ways covered with the richest cloth, and generally with em- 
broidered velvet. 

On the 28th of May we again saw him in great pomp at the 
burial of Prince Galitzin, in Moscow. This ceremony was 
performed in a small church near the Mareschal bridge. The 
body was laid ina superb crimson coffin, richly embossed with 
silver, and placed beneath the dome of the church. Upon a 
throne, raised at the head of the coffin, stood the archbishop, 
who read the service. On each side were ranged the inferior 
clergy, clothed, as usual, in the most costly robes, bearing in 
their hands wax tapers and burning incense. This ceremony 
began at ten in the morning. Having obtained admission to 
the church, we placed ourselves among the spectators, tmime- 
diately behind his eminence. The chaunting had a solemn 
and sublime effect: it seemed as if choristers were placed in 
the upper part of the dome, and this perhaps was really the 
case. The words uttered were only a constant repetition of 
* Lord have mercy upon us! or in Russian, * Ghospodi pomilut! 
When the archbishop turned to give his benediction to all the 
people, he observed to us, and added, in Latin, Par v bis- 
cum! to the astonishment of the Russians, who, not compre- 
hending the new words introduced into the service, muttered 
among themselves. Incense was then offered to the pictures 
and to the people ; and, that ceremony ended, the ihe i 
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read aloud a declaration, purporting that the deceased died in 
the true faith ; that be had repented of his errors, and that his 
sins were absolved. Then turning to us, as the paper was 

ced in the coffin, he said again in Latin, § This is what all 
you forei; ners call (he passport; and you relate, in books of 
travels, that we believe no soul can go to Heaven without it. 
Now I wish you to. understand whatit really i is 5 aud to explain 
to your countrymen, upon my authority, that it is nothing more 
than ade claration, or certificate, concerning the death of the 
deceased.’ Then laughing, he added, ¢ l suppose you commit 
allthis to paper; and cue day L shall see an engraving of this 
ceremony, with anold archbishop giving a dead man his pass- 
pest to St. Peter’ 

[There isa pas sagein Mr. Heber’s journal, very characteristic 
of this extraordinary man, Mr. Hebe r, with his friend Mr. 
Thornton, paid to him a visit in the convent of Be stania, and 
jn his description of the monastery, i find the follow ing account 
of the archbis shop. ‘ The space beneath the rocks is occnpied 
by a small chapel, furnished with a stove for winter devotion ; 
and on the right hand is a little narrow cell, containing two cof. 
fius, one of which is empty, and destined for the present arch- 
bishop ; the other contains the bones of the founder of the 
monastery, who is regarded asa saint. ‘The oak coffin was al- 
most bit to pieces by different persons afflicted with the tooth- 
ache, for which a rub on this board is a specific. Plato 
laughed as he told us this, but said, ‘ As they dv it DE BON 
caur, I would not undeceive them. ‘this prelate has been long 
very 00 1s in Russia as a nan of ability. Lis piety has been 
question , but from his conversation we drew a ve ry favoura- 
ble idea 2 him. Some of his expressions W ould have rather 
surprised a very strict religionist ; but the frankness and open- 
ness of his manners, and the liberality of his sentiments, 
pleased us highly. His frankness on subjects of polities was 
remarkable. The clergy throughout Russia are, I believe, ini- 
nical to their government; they are more connected with the 
peasants than most other classes of men, and are strongly in- 
terested in their sufferings and oppressions ; to many of which 
ihey themselves are likewise exposed. They marry very much 
among the daughters and sisters of their own order, and form 
almost acast. | think Buonaparte rather popular among them. 
Plato seemed to contemplate his success as an inevitable and 
vot very alarming prospect. He refused to draw up a form of 
prayer for the suecess of the Russian arms. ¢ If,’ said he, 
‘ they are really penitent and contwite, let them shut up their 
places of public amusement for a month, and [ will then cele- 
brate public i le ; His ez pression 3 of dislike to the nobles 
and wealthy classes were strong and singular; as also the man- 
ner in which he described the power of an emperor of Rassia, 
the 
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the dangers which surround him, and the improbability of any 
rapid improvement. ‘ It would be much better,’ said he,‘ had 
we a constitution like that of England. Yet I suspect he does 
not wish particularly well to us in our war with France. —He- 
ber’s M.S. Journal.} 

The lid of the coffin being now removed, the body of the 
prince was exposed to view; and all the relatives, servants, 
slaves, and other attendants, began the u/ulation, according to 
the custom of the country. Each person, walking round the 
corpse, made protestation before it, and kissed the lips of the 
deceased. The venerable figure of an gld slave presented a 
most affecting spectacle. He threw himself flat on the pave- 
ment, with a desperate degree of violenee, and, quite stunned 
by the blow, remained a few seconds insensible; afterwards 
his loud lameutations were heard, aud we saw him tearing off 
and scattering his white hairs. He bad, according tothe cus- 
tom iv Russia, received his liberty upon the death of the 
prince; but choosing rather to consign himself for the re- 
mainder of his days to a convent, he retired for ever from the 
world, saying, ‘ Since his dear old master was dead, there was 
noone living who cared for him.’ 

A plate was handed about, containing boiled rice and rai- 
sins, a ceremony lam unable to explain. The face of the de- 
ceased was then covered by linen, and the archbishop poured 
consecrated oil, and threw a white powder, probably lime, se- 
veral times upon it, pronouncing some words in the Russian 
language ; these, supposing us not to understand them, he re- 
peated aloud in Latin: § Dust thou art, and unto dust thou art 
returned!’ The lid of the coflin was then replaced ; and, after 
a requiem, ‘ sweet as from blest voices,’ a procession began 
from the church to « convent in the vicinity of the city, where 
the body was to be interred. ‘There was nothing solemn in this 
part of the ceremony. It began by the slaves of the deceased 
on foot, all of whom were in mourning. Next went the priests, 
bearing tapers; then the body, on a common drosky, the whip 
of the driver being bound with crape ; afterwards a line of care 
riages, of the miserable order before deseribed. But, instead 
of that slow movement usually characteristic of funeral pro- 
cessious, the priests and the peaple ran as fast as they could, 
aud the body was jolted along in an indecorous manner. Far 
behind the last rumbling vehicle were seen persons following, 
eut of breath, unable to keep ep with their companions. 





Advantageous Mode 0 ; cultévating Onions. 


B* a particular mode of culture, the onion in this country 
} may be grown nearly. in form and size like those from 
Spain 
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Spain and Portugal. The seeds of the Spanish or Portugal 
onion should for this purpose be sown at the usual period in 


_ the spring, very thickly, and ina poor soil, under the shade of 


apple or pear trees. In the autamin the bulbs will not be mach 
jarger than pease, when they should be taken from the soil and 
preserved until the succeeding spring, and then planted at some 
distance from each other in agood soil, and exposed to the sun. 
The bulbs will often exceed five inches in diameter, and will 
keep throughout the winter much better than those cultivated 
in the usual manner. 


FASH{ONS FOR MAY. 








{From La Belle Assemblee.] 
EVENING DRESS. 


N embroidered white crape, or fine India muslin frock, 
ZX with long sleeves, and trimmed round the bottom with 
tine lace, set on full, worn over a blush colour satin or sarsnet 
slip; the frock ornamented down the front of the skirt with 
beads and lace in the Egyptian style. Parisian mob, worn un- 
fastened, of puckered pink, and white crape over pink satin. 
Small pink satin tippet, with full plaiting of lace. Cestus of 
pale pink, confined by a clasp of pearl. Pink satin slippers, 
with white rosettes. The jewellery worn with this dress is the 
shaded cornelian, or large pearls. 


WALKING DRESS. 


A ruby pelisse of sarsnet, with a collar applique of white 
sutin ; the pelisse confined by a silver belt ; sempstress bonnet 
of white satin, edged with Vandyke lace, and ornamented in 
front with a full bunch of red ranunculus; old English raff, 
edged with fine narrow lace of a fine Vandyke pattern. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The manile called the Badajoz cloak, and the pilgrim’s hat 
and Jong mantle of fine kerseymere, are universal, and the pre- 
sent pelisse, in compliance with ancient custom, which renders 
velvet very outre at this season of the year, is made of sarsnet, 
and furs are no more to be seen; unless they are round a pele- 
rine of satin to suit the colour of the dress they are wora with, 
and this bordering is then generally of swansdown ; the Pari- 
sian method of wearing the hat and feather, or bounet and 
flowers intirely of one colour, is much adupted. 

The bonnets are in various forms, but the sempstress bonnet 
takes place of the cottage; it tics under the chin with long 
6 and 
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and broad strings, which crossing under the chin are brought. 
to the summit of the crown, where they tie and form a bow. 

The make. of the gowns, frocks, and slips have varied but 
little within these Jast three months, only that in full dress the 
robe is made rather lower in the back than formerly. Ligh 
morning dresses continue to be made to lace up the front of 
the bust with cordon of various colours, to suit the robe over 
astomacher of the same material as the gown. 

White crapes embroidered with silver and brigit coloured 
sarsnets, such as Burgundy, rosecolour,and Maria Louisa blue, 
are in universal favour for evening parties; the Maria Louisa 
blue is a dye of peculiar eclat, between the bright cerulean and 
the Clarence blue. 





Court Dresses at her Majesty’s Drawing-Room, on the 30th of 
qjesty § S , 9} 
April, 1812. 


Her majesty.—A superb dress of white silver, the petticoat 
composed of satin, embroidered and covered with draperies 
of striped silver tissue, tastefully disposed and ornamented on 
the outside with a broad net fringe in dead and bright silver, 
forming a very striking and elegant drapery, looped together 
in different directions with bunches of cordand tassels; smaller 
draperies, richly ornamented to correspond, completed this 
elegant dress. Robe, blue and silver tissue, with a stomacher 
of diamonds, and trimmed with point lace. 

Princess of Wales.—A superb rich silver tissue court train 
and petticoat, trimmed round the petticoat and train with a 
magnificent silver net fringe, with convex spangles and rich 
silver drop tassels. ‘The petticoat covered with a rich silve: 
lace net drapery, beautifully embroidered in chenille, forming 
roses, jonquils, hyacinths, and other fancy flowers; body, 
sleeves, and pocket-holes, elegantly embroidered and trimmed 
to correspond ; the drapery fancifully looped up with diamonds, 
emeralds, and topazes, and other costly stones, with a superb 
festoon chain of magnificent diamonds, forming wreaths, stars, 
and rosettes. 

Princess Augusta.—A dress of blue crape and silver, th 
bottom of the dress a border of Vandykes, in silver-foil, em- 
broidered with silver bouillon, with bunches of flowers in span- 
gles, upon a ground spotted with oval spangles and rings, large 
draperies embroidered with wreaths of passion flowers, inter- 
mixed with wheat ears and large foil leaves, had an elegant and 
striking cHect; small square draperies on the left side, with 
appropriate borders, and finished with cordsand tasse!s. Robe, 
blue and silver tissue. 

Princess Mary.—A dress of pole pink twilled sarsnet, em- 
broidered with silver in wreaths and bunches of passion flow- 
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ers, and ornamented with draperies of beautiful blond lace, 
relieved by smalicr draperies in festoons of pink sarsnet, em- 
broidered with wreaths of large passion flowers in dead and 
bright foil, and ornamented with superb bunches of fringed 
tassels. ‘This dress was peculiarly beautiful, from the delicacy 
of the colours, and the intermixture of the blond lace and sil- 
ver flowers. Robe, pink and silver, trimmed with blond lace 
and diamonds. 





An Account of the Dead Sea, and Part of the circumpa- 
cent Country. 





{From Chateaubriand’s Travels in Greece, Palestine, &c.] 


\ E left the convent at three in the afternoon; we pro- 

ceeded along the channel of Cedron, and then crossing 
the ravine pursued our course to the east. We descried Jeru- 
salem, through an opening between the mountains. I knew 
not exactly what itwas that [ saw; I took it for a mass of rug- 
ged rocks. ‘Tlie sudden appearance of that city of desola- 
tions, amid a solitude so desolate had something awful: she 
was truly the queen of the desert. 

As weadvanced the aspect of the mountains still continued 
the same, that is, white, dusty, without shade, without tree, 
without herbage, without moss, At half past four we de- 
scended from the lofty chain of these mountains to another 
less elevated. We proceeded for fifty minutes over a level 
plain, and at length arrived at the last range of hills that form 
the western border of the valley of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. The sun was near setting, we alighted to give a little rest 
to our horses, and | contemplated at leisure the lake, the valley, 
and the river. 

When we hear of a valley, we figure to ourselves a valley 
either cultivated or uncultivated: if the former, it is covered 
with crops of various kinds, vineyards, villages, and cattle ; if 
the latter, it presents herbage and woods. It is watered by a 
river, this river has windings in its course ; and the hills which 
buand this valley have themselves undulations which form a 
prospect agreeable to the eye. 

Here nothing of the kind is to be found. Figure to your 
self two long chains of mountains running in a parallel direc- 
tion from noith to south, without breaks and without undula- 
tions. The eastern chain, called the mountains of Arabia is 
ihe highest ; whenseen at the distance of eight or ten leagues, 
you would take it to be a prodigious perpendicular wall, per- 
lectly resembling Jura in its form and azure colour. Not one 
summit, not the smallest peak can be distinguished; . you 
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merely perceive slight inflections here and there, as if the hand 
of the painter who drew this horizontal line along the sky had 
trembled in some places. 

The western range belongs to the mountaiis of Judea, Legg 
lofty and more unequal than the eastern « hain, it differs from 
the other in its nature also; it exhibits heaps of chalk and sand, 
whose form bears some prgeeven.ag to piles of arms, waving 
standards, or the tents of a camp seated on the border of a 
plain. On the Arabian ae on the conirary, nothing is to be 
seen but black perpendicular rocks, which throw their length- 
ened shadow over the waters af the Dead Sea. The smallest 
bird of heaven would not find among these rocks a biade of 
grass for its sustenance ; every thing there announces the 
country of areprebate people, and seems to meee the horror 
and incest whence sprang Ammon and Moal 

The valley, bounded by these two chains. of mountains, dis 
plays a soil resembling the botiom of a sea that hes lo: 1a re- 
tired from its bed, a beach covered with salt, dary mud, “and 
moving sands, furrowed as it were, by the waves. Here and 
there stunted shrubs with difliculty vegetate upon thisinanimate 
tract; their leaves are coyered with salt, which has nourished 
them, and their bark has a smoky smell and taste, | Instead of 
villages you perceive the ruins-of a few towers. Throagh the 
middle of this valiey flows’a discoloured river, winich reluc- 

tantly creeps towards the pestilential lake by whieh 4 is en- 
gulphed. Its course amidst the sands cau be distinguished 
ouly by the willows and the reeds that border it; and the A‘ab 
lies in ambush among these reeds to attack the tr: iveller and to 
plunder the pilgrim. 

Such js.the scene famous for the benedictions and the curses 
of Heaven. This river is the Jordan; this lake is the Dead 
Sea ; it appears brilliaat, but the guilty cities entombed in its 
bosam seem to have poisoned its waters. Its solita ry abysses 
cannot afford fnouris lhment to any living creature; never did 
vessel cut Hs waves; its shores are without birds, without 
trees, without verdure; ai 1d its waters excessively bitter, and 
so heavy, that the most impetuous winds can sea rcely ruille 
their surtace. 

When youtravel in Judea, the heart is at first filled with pro- 
found disgust; but when passing from selitude to solitude, 
boundless space opens before you, this disgust wears oif by de- 
grees, and you feel a secret awe, which, so far from depressing 
the soul, imparts life, and elevates the genius. Extraordinary 
appearances every where proclaim a land teeming with mira- 
cles: the burning sun, the towering eagle, the barren fig-tree, 
all the poetry, all the pictures of scripture are here. Every 
name commemorates a mystery; every grot proclaims the fa- 
ture ; every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet, God hita- 
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self has spoken in these regions: dried up rivers, riven rocks, 
half-open sepulchres, attest the prodigy: the desert still appears 
mute with terror, and you would imagine that it had never pre- 
sumed to interrupt the silence since it heard the awful voice of 
the Eternal. 

We descended from the ridge of the mountain, in order to 
pass the night on the banks of the Dead Sea, and afterwards 
proceed along the Jordan. On entering the valley, our little 
company drew closer together; our Bethlehemites prepared 
their pieces, and marched cautiously before. Wefound, as we 
advanced, some Arabs of the desert, who resort to the lake for 
selt, and make war without mercy on the traveller. The man- 
ners of the Bedouins begin to be corrupted by too frequent 
communication with the Turks and Europeans. They now 
prostitute their wives and daughters, and murder the traveller 
whom they were formerly content to rob. 

We marelied in this manner for two hours, with pistols in our 
hands, as in an enemy’s countiy. We followed the fissures 
formed between the sandhills, in mud baked by the rays of the 
sur. A-crust of salt covered the surface, and resembled a 
snowy plain, from which a few stunted shrubs reared their 
heads. We arrived all at once at the lake; I say all at once, 
because T thought we were yet at a considerable distance from 
it. No murmur, nocvoling breeze announced the approach 
toitsmargin. ‘The strand, bestrewed with stones, was hot; tlie 
waters of the lake were motionless, and absolutely dead along 
the shore. 

[t was quite dark. The first thing I did on alighting, was to 
walk into the lake up to my knees, and to taste the water. I 
found it impossible to keep it in my mouth. It far exceeds 
that of the sea in saltness, and produces upon the lips the effect 
of a strong solution of alum. Before my boots were com- 
pletely dry, they were covered with salt; our clothes, our hats, 
our hands, were, in less thav three hours impregnated with this 
mineral. Galen, as early as his time, remarked these effects, 
and Pococke confirms their existence. 

We puched our camp on the brink of the lake ; and the 
Bethlehemites made fire to prepare coffee. There was no 
want of wood, for the shere was strewed with branches of 
tamarind-trees brought by the Arabs. Besides the salt which 
these people find ready formed in this place, they extract it 
from the water by ebullition, Such is the force of habit, that 
vur Bethlehemites who bad proceeded with great caution over 
the plain, were not afraid to kindle a fire which might so easily 
betray us. One of them employed a singular expedient to 
make the wood take fire: striving across the pile, he stooped 
down over the fire,’tillhistunic became inflated with the smoke; 
thes rising briskly, the air expelled by this species of bellows, 
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blew up a brilliant flame. After we had taken coffee, my com- 
panions went to sleep, while I alone remained awake with our 
Arabs. 

About midnight I heard a noise upon the lake. The Beth- 
Jehemites told me that it proceeded from legions of small fish 
which come and Jeap about on the shore. This contradicts 
the opinion generally adopted, that the Dead Sea produces no 
living creature. Pococke, when at Jerusalem, heard of a mis- 
sionary who had seen fish in Lake Asphaltites. Hasselquist and 
Maundrell discovered shell-fish on the shore. M.Seetzen, who 
is yet travelling in Arabia, observed in ‘the Dead Sea neither 
the helix nor the muscle, but found a few shell snails. 

Pococke had a bottle of the water of this lake analysed. In 
1778, Messrs. Lavoisier, Macquer, and Sage, repeated this ana- 
lysis ; they proyed that one hundred pounds of water contain 
forty-five pounds six ounces of salt, that is, six pounds four 
ounces of common marine salt, and thirty-eight pounds two 
ounces of marine salt with an earthy base. The same experi- 
ment has recently been madein Loudon by Mr.Gordon. “ The 
specific gravity of this water,” says M. Malte Brun, in this 
Annals, “ is 1,211, that of fresh water being 1000. It is per- 
fectly transparent. _ Reagents demonstrate init the presence of 
marine and sulphuric acid; thereisno alumine ; itis not satura- 
ted with marine salt; it does not change colours, such as the 
turnsol and violet. It holds io solution the following substances, 
end in the undermentioned proportions : 


Muriate of lime - 3,920 
Magnesia - - 10,246 
Soda - - - 10,360 
Sulphate of Jime - 54 





24,580 in 100 


“ These foreign substances form about one-fourth of its 
weight in a state of perfect desiccation ; but when dried only 
with a heat of 180 deg. (Fahrenheit) they form 41 per cent. 
Mr. Gordon who brought bome the bottle of water, which was 
the sabject of this analysis, ascertained that persons who have 
never learned to.swim will float on its surface.” 

I possess a tin vessel full of water which [ took up myself 
out of the Dead Sea: [ have not yet opened it, but to judge 
from the weight and sound, the fluid is not much diminished. 
L intended to try the experiment proposed by Pococke, which 
is, to put small sea fish into this water, and observe whether 
they would live in it: other occupations have hitherto pre- 
vented the accomplishment of this design, and [ am afraid that 
it is now too late, 
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The moon rising at twoin the morning, brought with her a 
strong breeze, which, without cooling the air, produced a slight 
undulation on the bosom of the lake. The waves, charged 
with salt, soon subsided by their own weight, and scarcely 
broke against the shore. A dismal sound proceeded from this 
lake of death, like the stifled clamoars of the people engulphed 
in its waters. 

The dawn appeared on the opposite mountains of Arabia. 
Fhe Dead Sea, and the valley of the Jordan, glowed with an 
admirable tint; but this rich appearance served only to heighten 
the desolation of the scene. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


RIOUS TRAITS OF THE INDIAN CHARACTER. 
{l'rem the Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke.] 





T. EY are extremely circumspect and deliberate in every 
word aad action ; nothing hurries them into any intem- 
perate wrath, but that inveteracy to their enemies, which is 
oan in every [ndian’s breast, and never can be eradicated. 
In all other instances they are cool and deliberate, taking care 
to suppress the emotious of the heart. If an Indian has dis- 
covered that a friend of his is in danger of being cut off by a 
lurking enemy, he does not tell him. of his danger in direct 
ters ns, as though he were in fear, but he first coolly asks bim 
which way he is going that day, and having his answer, with 
he same iaditlerence tells him, that he has been informed, that 
a noxious beast lies on the route he is going, which might pro- 
bably do him mischief. This hint proves sufficient, and his 
friend avoids the danger with as much caution, as though every 
design and motion of hisenemy had been pointed out to him. 
This apathy often shews itself, on occasions that would call 
forth the fervour of a susceptible heart. Lf an Indian has been 
absent from his family for several months, either on a war or 
hunting party, and his wife and children meet him at some dis- 
tance from his babitation, instead of the affectionate sensations 
that naturally arise in the breast of more refined beings, and 
“ive riseé to inutual congratulations, he continues his course 
without lookiag to the right or left; without paying the least 
attention to those around him, ‘till he arrives at his house: he 
there sits down, and with as much unconcern as if he bad not 
been absent a d Ys sinokes his pipe; those of his friends who 
followed him, do the same; perhaps itis several hours before 
he relates to thein the incidents that have befallen him during 
his absence, though perhaps he has left a father, a brother, or a 
son 
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sen dead on the field, (whose loss he ought to have lamented) 
or has been successful in the undertaking that called him from 
his home. 

if an Indian has becn engaged for several days in the chase, 
or any other laborious expedition, and by accident continued 
long without food, when he arrives at the hut of a friend, where 
he knows that his wants will be immediately supplied, he takes 
care not to shew the least sywwptoms of impatience, or betray 
the extreme hunger that be is tortured with; but, on being in- 
vited in, sits contentedly down, and smokcs his pipe with as 
much composure as if his appetite was cloyed, and he was per- 
féctly at ease ; he does the same if ainong strangers. This cus- 
tom is strictly adhered to by every tribe, as they esteem it a 
proof of fortitude, and think the reverse would entitle them to 
the appellation of old women. 

If you tell an Indian, that his children bave greatly signali- 
zed themselves against an enemy, have taken many scalps, ai id 
brought home many prisoners, he does not appear to feel any 
strong emotions of pleasure on the occeasion ; his answer xc- 
nerally is, £ they have done well, and makes but very iittle 
enquiry about the matter ; on the contrary, if you inform him 
that his children are slain or taken prisoners, he makesno com- 
plaints, he only replies, ‘ it is unfortunate,’ and, for some 
time, asks no questions about how it happened. 

This seeming indifference, however, does not proceed from 
a suppression of the natural affections ; for, notwithstanding 
they are esteemed savages, I never saw among any other peo 
ple greater proofs of filial tenderness ; and ak hough the y meet 
their wives after along absence with the stoical indifference 
just mentioned, they are not, in general, void of conjugal affec- 
tion. 

- Another peculiarity is observable in the manner of paying 
their visits. If an Indian goes to visit a particular person in 
family, he mentions to whom his visit is intended, and the rest 
of the family immediately retire to the other end of the but or 
tent, and are careful not to come near enough to interrupt 
them during the whole conversation. ‘The sume method is pur- 
sued when a young man goes to pay his addresses to a young 
woman; but then he must be caret not to let love be the sub- 
ject of his discourse, whilst the day-light remains. 

They discover an amazing sagacity, and acquire with the 
greatest readiness any thing that depends on the attention of the 
mind, By experience, and an acute observation, they attain 
many pertections, to which Americans are strangers. Vor in- 
stance, they will cross a forest or a plain, which is two hundred 
miles in breadth, so as to reach with great exactness the point 
at which they intend to arrive, keeping during the whole of 
that space in a direct line, without any material deviations : and 
this 
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this they will do with the same ease, let tlie weather be fair or 
cloudy. 

With equal acuteness they will point to that part of the hea- 
vens the sun is in, though it be intercepted by clouds or fogs. 
Besides this, they are able to pursue, with incredible facility, 
the traces of man or beast, either on leaves or grass; and on 
this account it is with great difficulty a flying enemy escapes 
discovery. 

They are indebted for these talents, not only to nature, but 
to an extraordinary command of the totellectual faculties, which 
can only be acquired by an unremitted attention, and by long 
experience. 

They are in. general very happy in a retentive: memory. 
They can recapitulate every particular that has been treated of 
in council, and remember the exact time when ‘they: were held. 
Their belts of wampum preserve the substance of the treaties 
they haye concladed with theneighbouring tribes, forages back, 
to which they will appeal and refer, with as much perspicuity 
aud readivess as Laropeans can to their written records: 

Every nation pays great respect to old age. , The -advice of 
a faiher will never reecive any extraordinary attention from the 
young ludians ; probably they receive it with only a bare as- 
sent; but they will tremble before a grandfather, and submit 
to his injunctious with the utmost alacrity. The words of the 
ancient part of their community are esteemed by the young 
as oracles. If whey take, during haunting parties, any game 
that is reckoned by them uncommonly. delicious, it is immes 
diately presented to the eldest of their relations. 

They never suder themselves to be overburdened with care ; 
but live in a state of perfect tranquillity and contentment, being 
naturally indoleat. If provisions, just sufficient for their sub- 
sistence, can be procured with little trouble, and near at band, 
they will not go far, or take any extraordinary pains for it, 
though by so doing they migat acquire greater plenty, aad of 
a more estimable kind. 

Having much leisure time, they indulge this indolence ta 
which they ave so prone, by sleeping and rambling about 
among their tents. But when necessity obliges them to take 
the field, either to oppose an enemy, or to procure food, they 
are alert and indefatigable. Many instances of their activity 
ov ‘hese occasions, will be given when we treat of their wars. 

he greatest blemish in their character, is that savage dispo- 
sition, Which impels them to treat their enemies with a seve- 
rity, that every other nation shudders at. But if they are thus 
barbarous to tnose with whom they are at war, they arefriendly, 
hospitable, aud umane in peace. It may with truth be said 
of them, that they ave the worst enemies, and the best friends 
of any people in the world, 
6 They 
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They are, in general, strangers to the passion of jealousy, 
and brand a man with folly that is distrustful of his wite. 
Among some tribes the very idea is not known; as the most 
abandoned of their young men very rarely attempt the virtue 
of married women, nor do these put themselves in the way of 
solicitations: yet, the Indian women, in general, are of an 
amorous disposition ; and, before they are married, are not the 
less esteemed for the indulgence of their passions. 

The indians, in their common state, are strangers to all dis- 
tinction of property, except in the articles of domestic ' use, 
which every one considers as his own, and increases as circum- 
stances admit. They are extremely liberal to each other, and 
supply the deficiency of their friends with any superfluity of 
their own. 

In dangers they readily give assistance to those of their 
band who stand in need of it, without any expectation of re- 
turn, except those just rewards that are always conferred by 
the Indians on merit. Governed by the plain and equitable 
Jaws of nature, every one is rewarded according to his deserts ; 
and their equality ot condition, manners, and privileges, with 
that constant and sociable familiarity which prevails throughout 
every Indian nation, animates them with a pure and patriotic 
spirit, that tends to the general good of the society to which 
they belong. 

If any of their neighbours are bereaved, by death or by an 
enemy, of their children, those who are possessed of the great- 
est nuinber of prisoners, whoare made slaves, supply the deti- 
ciency : and these are adopted by them, and ‘treated in every 
respect us if they really were the children of the person to 
whom they are presented. 








Origin of particular Streets, Buildings, and Names in 
London. ' 


ARBICAN derived its name from a watch tower, or buck- 
:, kenning, which stood there, and was destroyed by Henry 
LIT. in 1267. 

Mark Lane was originally called Mart Lane, being a public 
mart. 

The origin of the name of Piccadilly was derived from thi 
Piccadillos, i. e. the stiff collars, or bands, formerly worn, by 
which a taylor got an estate, and built the first houses there. 

Shoreditch did not derive its name from Jane Shore dying 
there, as is commonly supposed; but from Sir Jobn Shore, o1 
Shoreditch, its lord of the manor in the reign of Edward LI}. 

Staple Lon was formerly a hall for the use of merchants of 
the staple of wool; but it has been an inn of court since 1415. 
9 
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A REFLECTION. 
Rational being cannot give a stronger proof of his wisdom 


than by cautiously guarding against the influence of vio- 
lent passions. 





Marshal Turenne’s noble Suppression of the Spirit of Duel- 


ling, in himself and another. 


Young officer, of noble family, and, with the exception of 
the following instance in his conduct, of real worth, ima- 
gined he had received an insult from the marshal, and demanded 
satisfaction in the usual forms. The marshal made no reply 
to his challenge; the officer repeated it several times; but the 
marshal still maintained the same silence. Irritated at this a 
parent contempt, the officer resolved to compel him to the ac- 
ceptance of his invitation ; for this purpose he watched him 
upow his walks, and at length met him in the public street, ac. 
companied by two other general officers: he hurried towards 
him, and to the astonishment, and even terror of all who: saw 
him, spat in the marshal’s face. Let us endeavour to form some 
conception of the grossness of the insult. The object of it 
was the great Turenne, a marshal of France, and one of the 
greatest generals that Europe has produced! The companions 
of the marshal started back in amazement; the marshal, his 
countenance.glowing with a sense of indignity, seized the hilt 
of his sword, and had already half unsheathed it, when to the 
astonishment of the spectators, he suddenly returned it to the 
scabbard, and taking his handkerchief from his pocket, “ Young 
man (said he) could | wipe your blood from my conscience, 
with as much ease as [ can your spittle from my face, I would 
take your life on the spot. Go, Sir!” 

Saying this, the marshal retired, in all the majesty of trium- 
phant virtue. The young ofticer was so much struck, as well 
with his manner, as with his virtue, that he did not cease ’till 
he had obtained pardon of the marshal. Turenne afterwards 
became his patron, and under sach a predecessor, he became 
almost the rival of his fanie. 


A QUESTION, by Amicus, of Plumouth. 


“SUPPOSE a stone is let fall from the top of a precipice, and 
is found to be vine times as long in falling as the sound is 
in reaching from the bottom to the ear. Required the height, 
admitting the descent of gravity 106 inches, the first and se- 
cond sound to move unidormly 1140 feet, each second o! 
time ? 
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Answer, by J. Harris, of Exeter, 40 M. W.’s Charade, inserted Fannary 27, 


A town’s PENRICE, if I gue ss right, 
By your charade is brought to light. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’se 
gate; T- Sherwill, at Plympton school; H. B——B; S.H. J. Postle- 
thwaite, of the royal marines; T.C—B; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Daw, 
of Landulph; W. Snell, of ‘Tiverton; Harrict Bowsher, of Blandford ; 
W. Verry, of Plymouth ; 8. Dyer, of St. Enoder; G. Couch, of St. Ger- 
man’s; J. Davey, of St. Ewe; B. Belcher, and J. T. Ryan, of Stonehouse ; 
J. G- Lawrence, of Glastonbury ; J. Chapple, of Coldridge; R. Passmore, 
Sherwell; [£- Gerrans, Probus; W. Bickbam, Spring-gardens; J. Strike, 
nezr Launceston; J. Newland, at Holbeton academy ; a Cornish tradesman ; 
and J. M. Carveth, London. 
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Asswer, by F- Daw, o Landulph,io F. Kerby’s Rebus, inserted Fanyary 27, 


$ te OWL oft soars in quest of prey 
From evening’s close *tuil dawn of day, 





{tr We have received the like answer from TC B; J. M. Car 
veth, from London; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston ; G. Couch, of 
Se. German’s; J. W. of Charmouth ; J. Sansom, of Poole; W. Bickham, of 
Spring-gardens, near Ashburton 5 J. Grant, of Smithaleigh; H. B- B; 
F. L. V; T- Gerrans, of Probus; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; 
S. H; S Dyer, of St. Enoder; W.C. trettry; a Cornish tradesman ; Ca- 
roline Caines, Lion’s-gate; J. Daw, Landulph; J. D. of Ewe; tHarrict Bow. 
shes, of Blandford; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; R. Passmore, Sher- 
will; J. Newland, Holbeton academy ; and W. Terry, of Plymouth. 








A REBUS, éy R. Passmore, of Sherwell. 


Weapon will my first define; 
Next a relation, Sirs, construe; 
A part of speech Jast bring to mind: 
In heaven’s blue vault my whole you'll view. 








A GHARADE, by W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, 


HOUSANDS in want are forc’d my first to wear; 
My next a famous country will declare ; 
These parts, inverted, quickly will display 
Viat fills the airin the sweet month of May. 


4A CHARADE, by N’importe qui of Bridgwater. 


) Agree e’er my first attempt to subjugate, 

And bind with slavery’s chain our happy state, 

Forth would Britannia’s sons to battle rush, 

It futile plans and phentom hopes to crush, 

And nobly fight and fall in her defence ; 

Nor would my second then plead impotence; 

But, in a cause so just, would bravely go 

‘To hurl destruction on the ruthless fue. 

These parts united lead you to explore 

A pledge detain’d by kings in days of yore. 
6 POETRY. 
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. Characters and Descriptions, from the most approved Authors of the West 
, , 
of England. 

‘3 I. 
, MEN, MANNERS, AND USAGES, 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 
j Aas: the days 
] Of innocence are pass’d, that erst secure 


Claim’d no protection from the stranger shield 
Of legal genius. Vain the formal code, 
When liberty alone was law; when all 

Was halcyon quiet ; ere corruption marr’d 
The fair design of being, or the strife 

Of warring tongues arose, on Shinar’s plain! 


Then nor ambition ever knew to lure 

Seyond the barrier of their proper sphere 
‘The grateful progeny; nor wild desire 
Of gain infring’d the universal faith 
"Phat, as the common right of all, ensur’d 
‘The gilts indulgent Heaven supplied, and ask’d 
No bri hter boon than liberty and love! 
> Twas then the unaspiring shepherd, free 

From guilty throbbiags, down the palmy vale 
Or up the cedar-shadow’d mountain, drove 
His fleecy charge, innocuous as the lamb 
‘That playful frisk’d before hin! Then no fence 
Was rais’d to bound their pastures, or protect 
‘The fearless rangers from the unheeded pard 
‘That oft, beneath the inwoven foliage, stretch’d 
His spotted length. ’Twas then, the friendly shade 
Of night, unmark’d by prowling rapine, bore 
No paie suspicion on its darksome wing, 
To hover at the unbolted gate; where truth 
And confidence unlimited, and all 
The unalloy’d delight that frecly springs 
From happiness réciprocally shar’d 
Gave to society its genuine sweets ; 
And bade (that high prerogative of man) 
The power of speech, express the unsullied heart, 
And harmonize with virtue, And tho’ there 
No rostrum to aimbiiion’s eye display’d 

he palms of oratory, still the glow 
Benevolent of patriarchal age 
Distinctive in the hoary father, fix’d 
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Thro’ eloquence more amiable, the tules 

Of nature and of conscience; whilst the race 
Of earth, in general consonance cunfess’d 
Primeval bliss! one language and one law !” 


Polwhele’s Poems, in three volumes, vol. 1. p. 84, 85, 86.) 


ae 


THE GENIUS OF ANCIENT BRIT 


WAS concord bade the bards of old 
To inspiration’ s numbers string 
Their sweet-ton’d harps of burnish’d g gold 
By sunny mount, or mossy spring 
Bade them, where echo loves the sy Iva un dell, 
The druid’s mystic pomp, the hero’s prowess tell. 


The soul-subduing strain was high! 
Still, still it vibrates in mine ear! 
I catch the holy minstreisy 
To Devon’s faery vallies dear. 
Tho’ central oaks no more, in forest deep, 
Around the grey-stune cirque their twilight umbrage sweep. 


o 


Snatcht from the altars of the east 
I see the fires of Danmon rise! 
To mark the new moon’s solemn feast 
Behold, they ligh ten tu the skies 
And, as assembled clans in silence guze 
‘The ‘distant carnes draw near, and kindle tu the blaze ! 


Fast by yon chasmed hill that frowns 
Clett by an elemental shock, 
While ashen foliage light embrowns 
Its rude side ribb’d wi th massy rock 
Lo, on the pillar’d way the white-rob’d bands, 
In long procession move, where proud the cromlech stands. 


But see, where breaking thro’ the gloom, 
Danmonium’s warrior genius speeds 
That scythed car, the dread of Rome! 
See, fiercer than the lightning, steeds 
Trampling the dead, their hoofs with carnage stain, 
Rush thro’ the spear thrown field, and snort o’er heaps of slain. 


[Essays by a Suciety at Exeter, p. 543, 


544-5 


TRE BRITISH BARONS. 


‘TRUCK from the monarch’s ponderous sceptre, flew 
J) The co-resisting spirit, to ren awe 
“Lhe univer sal vassulaje; while knigt 
High-helm’d, ani ist the proudly scutcheun’d halls 
‘Throng’d rour nd their armed harons, at who 7 board 
Nectareous mead from the full goblet gla: 
Its amber stream —while miastr ts harp’ 4 nd deed 
Of British heroes, and the vaulied roofs 
Echoed the son, lory! Nor the domes 
Of each inferiur chieftain ceas’d to sound 
That echo! Strait, in one confederate band, 
Iy’en peasants 25 ( a vassal troop) they rose 
“Lo bulwark tbe varonial rights, entrench’d 
With deepening fuss, their own.” 








[ Poems, vol . J 
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